RECENT INTERPRETATIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


I 
In 1913 R. G. Usher wrote: 


‘The English Revolution of 1640 is as much an enigma today 
as it was to Charles. It is a riddle which has to be solved. No one 
has tried to solve it because all assumed it was solved by repeating 
the Grand Remonstrance. Every Englishman born since 1800 
has ... been born into a view of English history.” 

Anyone who has studied the pages of the Economic History 
Review recently will agree that the English Revolution is still 
an enigma, though not now because historians repeat the Grand 
Remonstrance. One school of thought appears to believe 
(roughly) that the revolution was caused by the rise of the 
gentry during the century before 1640. Another school believes 
(roughly) that it was caused by that section of the gentry which 
was declining during the same period. The subscriber pays his 
guinea and takes his choice. The object of this article is to take 
stock of the present state of the controversy over the causes of 
the civil war. | | 

We have to start with Gardiner. His eighteen volumes on 
the history of England between 1603 and 1656, supplemented 
by Firth’s Last Years of the Protectorate, established fifty years 
ago an interpretation of the civil war as ‘the Puritan Revolu- 
tion’, a struggle for religious and constitutional liberty. Gar- 
diner’s immense learning and mastery of the then available 
sources, his narrative gifts and his knack of hitting on the 
telling quotation—all this has made his authority very difficult 
to overthrow. 

Yet Usher long ago pointed out Gardiner’s bewildering eclec- 
ticism of method; and the case against Gardiner has been 
reinforced by much detailed research published since he wrote, 
especially in the field of economic history. A. P. Newton’s 
Colonizing Activities of the Early Puritans showed that Pym and 
many of the Long Parliament’s leaders had important trading 
connections. J. U. Nef’s Rise of the British Coal Industry, and 
other works by Nef himself, Wadsworth and Mann, Ramsay, 
Dobb, Court and others have established the existence of some- 
thing like an industrial revolution in the century before 1640. 


1R. G. Usher, The Historical Method of S. R. Gardiner, p. 156. 
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Professor Tawney’sThe Agrarian Problem of the SixteenthCentury, 
Professor Arkhangelsky’s two volumes on The Agrarian Legis- 
lation of the English Revolution (in Russian) and Mrs. Thirsk’s 
articles? have revealed agrarian problems whose depth Gardiner 
does not seem to have suspected. All these works—and many 
more could be cited—suggest that far more importance should 
be given to economic developments in preparing for civil war 
than Gardiner allowed. Moreover, Professor Tawney’s Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism, popularizing a great deal of German 
work on that subject, stated a connexion between Puritanism 
and the rise of capitalism which most historians would now 
accept, even if they differed about which was cause and which 
effect. It is difficult to go on speaking about ‘the Puritan 
Revolution’ tout court. 

Finally, since the publication of Professor Namier’s great 
works on eighteenth-century politics, historians have got into 
the habit of asking new questions. They have become more 
interested in the ‘connexions’, whether of patronage or economic 
interest, of historical characters, than in their proclaimed 
political principles. The ‘Namier method’ has already been 
extended forward to analyse nineteenth-century parliaments 
and back to the fifteenth century. The witenagemot still awaits 
Namierization: not so the Long Parliament. 

Today, then, the ‘Puritan Revolution’ is in eclipse, though 
many of its assumptions still haunt our thinking. The view 
which explains the civil war as a struggle for liberty is little 
more acceptable to historians trained to ask ‘liberty for whom 
to do what?’ It is a question to which many answers can be 
given. Liberty for witch-hunters to burn witches, and liberty 
for wicked capitalists to grind the faces of the poor, have been 
two of the simpler and least convincing, which I shall not be 
discussing. 

In many ways the reaction against Gardiner has been healthy. 
‘The Puritan Revolution’ was a nineteenth-century invention: 
there is virtue in going back to explanations current in the 


seventeenth century. Men so diverse in their political outlook 

2 Mrs. Thirsk has shown that large numbers of royalists regained their con- 
fiscated estates even before 1660 (‘The Sales of Royalist Land during the 
Interregnum’, Economic History Review, Second Series, v, no. 2, 188-207; “The 
Restoration Land Settlement’, Journal of Modern History, xxvi, no. 4, 315-28). 
Space has not permitted a discussion of this very important contribution, 
which must modify our view of the Restoration. 
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as Winstanley, Harrington, Hobbes, Baxter, Clarendon, all 
explained the civil war in terms of social forces which we are 
today less likely to dismiss than Gardiner was.? We hardly 
need to be reminded, in this ideological age, that there were 
more reasons than religious conviction for supporting a ‘pro- 
testant’ foreign policy which expressed itself in war to open up 
the Spanish empire to English trade; that a greedy citizen of 
London might object to paying tithes no less than a pious 
Quaker; we observe remarks like that of the servant giving 
notice: ‘I would have the liberty of my conscience, not to be 
catechized in the principles of religion’, because we now realize 
that the liberating effects of toleration extended beyond the 
purely religious sphere. 

But many of the reactions against Gardiner have so far been 
rather negative. To be told that many of those whom we call 
‘Presbyterians’ opposed the establishment of a Presbyterian 
church in England, and that many of those whom we call ‘Inde- 
pendents’ were Presbyterian elders,*is helpful in so far as it stops 
us thinking of the two great parties as primarily religious group- 
ings. But that is only half our problem. Gardiner’s inter- 
pretation of the English Revolution will no longer do: yet no 
alternative interpretation has yet acquired general acceptance, 
and none has been put forward, in this country, which can com- 
pare with Gardiner’s in scope and solidity.* It is noteworthy 
that in the Oxford and the Penguin Histories of England the 
volumes dealing with this period are among the least satisfactory 
in the series. They have not escaped from Gardiner, though 
they supply the evidence for showing that his (and their) inter- 
pretation is no longer convincing. 


II 


Professor Tawney came nearest to establishing a new ortho- 
doxy, especially in his “The Rise of the Gentry’ (Economic 


’ But Gardiner had his moments of insight. Cf. his excellent analysis of 
the social function of Scottish Presbyterianism in his History of the Great Civil 
War (1901), i, 226-8. 4T. Edwards, Gangraena (1646), p. 138. 

5 J. H. Hexter, ‘The Problem of the Presbyterian Independents’, American 
Historical Review, xliv, 29-49. 

* The only one known to me is a two-volume collective work published in 
the U.S.S.R. in 1954 entitled The English Bourgeois Revolution of the 17th 
century, whose 800 large pages interpret the revolution in Marxist terms as 
‘one of the most important turning-points in English, European and world 
history’. 
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History Review, xi, No. 1) and Harrington’s Interpretation of his 
Age (Raleigh Lecture, 1941). Professor Tawney’s views are 
familiar and easily accessible, so I shall not attempt to summar- 
ize them: they amount to an adaptation of Harrington’s theory 
that the civil war was fought to redress the balance of property 
which had been upset by the redistribution of land in the 
century before 1640. This position seemed to be strengthened 
by an article by Mr. Stone, ‘An Anatomy of the Elizabethan 
Aristocracy’, which suggested that a majority of the peerage 
was heavily indebted by the end of Elizabeth’s reign, and was 
saved only by subsidies from her successor. Mr. Stone’s figures, 
however, were criticized by Mr. Trevor-Roper, and Mr. Stone 
himself modified some of his original statements, though he 
did not abandon his general argument.’ 

In 1953 Mr. Trevor-Roper produced his own rival interpre- 
tation. Criticizing Professor Tawney’s use of the concept 
‘gentry’, he argued that the civil war was caused not by the 
rise but by the decline of a section of the gentry. The really 
big profits in the century before 1640 were made not by farming 
but by holding court office, by the practice of the law, or by 
taking part in industry or trade. The ‘mere gentry’, those who 
enjoyed none of these alternative sources of income, inevitably 
got into financial difficulties.§ They struggled to get positions 
at court. Essex’s revolt in 1601, and Gunpowder Plot in 1605, 
are to be seen as desperate attempts by the ‘outs’ to get ‘in’.® 
So apparently is the civil war. Mr. Trevor-Roper explains that 
as a gentleman became impoverished, he retired to his estates 
and set about economic reorganization. For this he needed ‘an 
ideology of economy, of retrenchment’. Such an ideology he 
found either in Roman Catholicism or in extreme Puritanism. 
His adherence to either of these beliefs would complete his 
isolation from court and strengthen the bonds between himself 
and others of his like who had been through similar experiences. 
Independency and Roman Catholicism are both creeds of the 
declining gentry.*° 

A summary so bald cannot do justice to the vigour and 
cogency with which Mr. Trevor-Roper argues his case. He has 


? Economic History Review, xviii, nos. 1 and 2; Second Series, ili, no. 3; 
iv, Ho. 3. 

®H. R. Trevor-Roper, The Gentry, 1540-1640 (Economic pts Review 

Supplement), pp. 24-31. * Ibid., pp. 32, 38-42. bid., p. 31. 
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certainly established the need for more, and more reliable, 
statistics before we can safely generalize about ‘the gentry’ in 
this period. He has performed a useful service in emphasizing 
the importance of court office as a source of windfall profits for 
the fortunate few. Nevertheless, on balance, I do not myself 
feel happy about the thesis as a whole. 

Although he criticizes Professor Tawney’s use of the category 
‘the gentry’, Mr. Trevor-Roper’s own use of it is not altogether 
satisfactory. We must’surely start from the fact that ‘the 
gentry’ were not an economic class. They were a social and 
legal class; economically they were divided. The inflationary 
century before 1640 was a great watershed, in which, in all sec- 
tions of the community, economic divisions were taking place. 
Some yeomen were thriving to gentility; others were being 
submerged. Some peers were accumulating vast estates; 
others were on the verge of bankruptcy. It is easy to argue that 
‘the gentry’ were either ‘rising’ or ‘declining’ if we take samples 
of the class: for some families were doing the one and others 
the other. It is not helpful to speak of the legal class as though 
it were in any sense an economic class. What we need is a far 
more precise analysis of the way in which the gentry was 
dividing, as well as a more accurate chronology of the move- 
ments, upwards and downwards, of individual families. I sus- 
pect that more useful categories than Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
‘court’ and ‘country’ gentry!! might be those who were becoming 
mere rentiers, and those who were actively engaged in produc- 
tive activities, whether in agriculture, industry or trade. This 
latter group would include those very important rising yeomen 
whom Mr. Trevor-Roper barely considers at all; it would also 
include those gentlemen clothiers or investors in overseas enter- 
prise whom Mr. Trevor-Roper indeed mentions but perhaps 
insufficiently emphasizes. 

Secondly, Mr. Trevor-Roper seems to me to slide too easily 
from the concept of ‘the mere gentry’, ‘the lesser gentry’, to 
‘the declining gentry’. But the lesser gentry included those 
who had successfully risen from the yeomanry. Mr. Trevor- 
Roper’s assumption that no profits were made from agriculture 
is not proven. Indeed it seems to stand in logical contradiction 
to his own emphasis on the large fortunes made by members of 


11 Ibid., p. 26. 
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the legal profession. For where did lawyers’ profits come from? 
Most lawyers’ clients were litigating about land. Men may have 
wanted to own land for social as well as economic reasons; but 
how did landowners pay for their litigation? Some may have 
ruined themselves by law-suits, may even have been bought out 
by lawyers who thus brought capital into the countryside; but 
many gentlemen did finance and win law-suits. Where did the 
money come from if not from agriculture? 

Mr. Trevor-Roper accuses Professor Tawney of ‘hatred of the 
English gentry’ because he suggests that landowners’ profits 
were made at the expense of the peasantry. Economic power, 
Mr. Trevor-Roper thinks, was gained ‘at the expense less of 
the peasantry than of the Crown’.!2, But money did not grow 
on trees at Whitehall. The king, like the country gentleman, 
had to collect it from somebody who had earned it by hard 
work; one may suspect that peasants ultimately paid the taxes 
which financed the court no less than they paid the rents which 
financed the gentry. Mr. Trevor-Roper appears to include 
lawyers in the same category as courtiers, as opposed to the 
‘mere’ gentry. But when he speaks of the ‘court’ gentry as a 
whole (including the lawyers) he tends to equate them with the 
royalists in the civil war,!® whereas at least a large section of 
the common lawyers are known to have supported Parliament. 

Indeed, Mr. Trevor-Roper’s use of his analysis to explain the 
civil war is altogether unconvincing. Two main sources are 
used to illustrate those whom he describes as the declining 
gentry: A Royalist’s Notebook (Sir John Oglander’s) and the 
Calendar of the Committee for Compounding with Delinquents. It 
is therefore a little odd that he should expect us to accept his 
equation of the declining gentry with the Independents. On his 
own evidence we should have expected to find them on the 
other side. 

Fortunately Mrs. Keeler’s recently-published biographical 
dictionary of The Long Parliament enables us to examine the 
Independent M.P.s in some detail. Over 60 of the M.P.s who sat 
after Pride’s Purge were gentlemen whom it would be difficult to 
call either lesser or declining. At least 9 were lawyers, and as 
many had been courtiers or royal officials; many more came of 
lawyers’ or courtiers’ families. A number of those Independents 

12 Ibid., p. 25. 13 Tbid., pp. 26-7, 33-4. 
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who were ‘mere’ gentlemen entered the House as ‘recruiters’ 
after 1645, and so cannot be used as evidence for the origins of 
the civil war. Wales and the western counties, which one would 
have expected to contain a large proportion of ‘mere’ gentry, 
had a considerably smaller proportion of M.Ps. in the Rump 
than did the rest of the country.44 When we look at the leaders 
of the Independents we encounter men of considerable wealth— 
Vane, Hesilrige, Mildmay, Pennington, Whitelocke. Henry 
Marten at first sight would seem to fit Mr. Trevor-Roper’s con- 
ception of a declining gentlemen who was an Independent, for 
all that most of us know about Marten is that he was a republi- 
can and heavily in debt. Closer investigation, however, reveals 
that he was the exact opposite of Mr. Trevor-Roper’s declining 
gentleman who used the civil war to recoup his fortunes; he 
was rich enough to be a county M.P. in 1640, and incurred his 
debts by voluntary expenditure on Parliament’s behalf during 
the civil war. Mr. Trevor-Roper frequently mentions Oliver 
Cromwell as an Independent who was also a declining gentle- 
man, and he is a more plausible example than most. But 
Cromwell would do equally well if one wished to prove that the 
civil war was fought exclusively over religious issues. The 
really declining branch of the Cromwell family was that of the 
extravagant Sir Oliver of Hinchingbrooke—the royalist branch. 

Even if we could accept the equation of Independents with 
declining gentlemen, it would not help us to explain the civil 
war. For when the war began the men in control at Westminster 
were not those whom we call Independents, and certainly not 
declining gentlemen; they were great peers like Warwick, 
Essex, Manchester (the last named a court peer who had bought 
out the declining voyalist Cromwells); Hampden, the richest 
commoner in England; Pym, government employee and 
treasurer of a City company; Holles, son of a gentleman rich 
enough to buy an earldom. The war might not have been won 
without the Independents, but they did not start it. Mr. 
Trevor-Roper speaks always of Presbyterians and Royalists as 


14M. Keeler, The Long Parliament, passim; D. Brunton and D. H. Pen- 
nington, Members of the Long Parliament, p. 43. 

16 For Marten I am indebted to Dr. C. M. Williams’s unpublished Oxford 
D.Phil. thesis. Cf. Robert Wallop, the regicide, son of one of the wealthiest 
commoners of his day, who in 1649 said that he had lost £50,000 through the 
war (Keeler, op. cit., pp. 377-8). 
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though they were ‘on the same side’,!® which is absurd in the 
years before 1647. 

But the point at which Mr. Trevor-Roper’s analysis seems to 
me least satisfactory of all is his attitude to religion. For him 
the economic needs of a declining gentleman might be expressed 
either by Roman Catholicism or by Independency, and it seems 
to have been of no significance which of the two he happened 
to take up. For the declining gentry were behind all the political 
upheavals of the early seventeenth century—Essex’s revolt, 
Gunpowder Plot, 1642. Even if this thesis fitted the English 
facts (which it does not), it would still be intolerably provincial. 
For over a century before 1640 men all over Europe had been 
suffering, dying and killing for what they held to be high ideals; 
from the sixteen-twenties a great war was being waged on the 
continent over ideological issues which aroused the intensest 
excitement in England and created a profound cleavage of 
opinion about questions of foreign policy. Mr. Trevor-Roper 
asks us to see in all this only a reflection of the financial diffi- 
culties of a section of the English gentry. The spiritual wrest- 
lings of a Milton, a Vane, a Roger Williams are nothing but the 
epiphenomena of economic decline. The idea is difficult to dis- 
cuss seriously. Only two brief points may be made. First, 
radical Puritanism 1s specifically associated by contemporaries 
with the towns, as indeed similar creeds had been all over 
Europe since Calvin’s day. Secondly, one of the few generali- 
zations we can make about the civil war is that Catholics and 
Independents were on opposite sides. So if they were both 
declining gentlemen fighting to get back to the spoils of office, 
both ‘outs’ trying to become ‘ins’, on which side were the ‘ins’? 
Perhaps they were the Clubmen, the only neutralist party? 


iil 


Another recent work which discusses the line-up in the civil 
war is that of Messrs. Brunton and Pennington, Members of the 
Long Parliament. This book has been rightly praised by many 
reviewers, and it contains a wealth of valuable information. If 
I dwell on what seem to me its less satisfactory aspects it is, 
first, because I believe some reviewers have claimed too much 
for it (indeed, more than its authors would); secondly, because 


16 Od. cit., pp. 33-4, 42-3, 53. 
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I believe harm may be done if it is too easily assumed that its 
negative conclusions are irrefutable; and thirdly because I 
believe methodological considerations of some importance for 
future work on the subject are involved.” 

The authors analysed the personnel of the Long Parliament, 
and asked themselves whether this analysis threw light on the 
causes of the civil war. Their conclusions were entirely negative. 
Gentlemen, lawyers and merchants were found among M.Ps. on 
either side. The only significant difference was that the average 
age of royalist M.Ps. was thirty-six, that of their opponents 
forty-seven. Therefore, the authors concluded, attempts to 
explain the civil war in terms of class divisions are unfounded. 

This conclusion may be criticized on two grounds. First, I 
believe the facts have in certain important respects been in- 
correctly interpreted; secondly, even if the interpretation were 
correct, the conclusion would not follow. 

(1) Even on Messrs. Brunton and Pennington’s own analysis, 
significant differences between the two groups of M.Ps. can be 
seen. Though there were merchants on either side, they were 
not equally divided. Of the London merchants elected to the 
House of Commons, the 12 monopolists were expelled; in the 
civil war they naturally supported the court through which 
their profits had come. Of the remaining 19 London merchants, 
18 were parliamentarians. The one exception, George Lowe, 
held estates in Wiltshire and was connected by marriage with 
Edward Hyde.!® Provincial merchants were more equally 
divided. But in the Eastern Association merchants were solidly 
parliamentarian, and even in the royalist-occupied areas a 
small majority among the merchant M.Ps. had the courage to 
declare for Parliament.!® The authors did not ask how many of 
the royalist merchants were members of local governing oligar- 
chies, like the royalists Hooke and Long who ‘represented 
actually the merchant oligarchy of Bristol’; or were royal 
officials like the customs farmer and duchy of Lancaster official 
who were returned for the borough of Lancaster, presumably 
thanks to duchy pressure.?° 


17 See a review of Members of the Long Parliament by B. Manning in Past 
and Present, no. 6 (1954) and a discussion between Messrs. Manning and 
Pennington in 707d., no. 7. 18 Keeler, op. cit., pp. 257-8. 

19 Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., p. 62. 

8° Keeler, op. ctt., pp. 47, 53. 
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Similarly, to say that the numbers of gentlemen on either 
side were roughly equal does not get us very far. The authors 
warn against the dangers of dividing the landed from the mer- 
cantile interest, especially in the clothing counties.24 But should 
we not attempt to divide among the landed interest? The 
economic life of most gentlemen in Cumberland or Wales was 
very different from that of gentlemen in Norfolk or Surrey. 
Messrs. Brunton and Pennington brush aside altogether too 
lightly the distinction between the economically-advanced 
south and east of the country, which was parliamentarian, and 
the economically-backward north and west, which was royalist. 
Mr. Pennington admits that ‘a study of how the estates of 
landed members were managed might reveal an economic line 
of cleavage corresponding to the political one.’?? Until this 
question has been investigated it is premature to tell us what 
the answer to it Is. 

The authors also note that 

‘among county families it is easier to find Parliamentarian than 

Royalist members who were exploiting local assets and opportuni- 

ties. More characteristic of the Royalists are the supplementary 

sources of income that could be picked up through connexions at 

the court and in the capital.’?8 
This contrast between local economic activity (whether in 
industry or agriculture) and the economic parasitism of the 
court would be a profitable field of research for those looking 
for divisions between M.Ps. (and among the gentry as a whole). 
And were such activities only local? Mrs. Keeler notes some 
60 M.Ps. known to have been members of trading companies, 
and there were no doubt many more: most of them seem to 
have been parliamentarians.“* A thorough exploration of all 
these business activities, central and local, might even help us 
towards answering Messrs. Brunton and Pennington’s rhetorical 
question: ‘What is it that makes one great grandson of a Tudor 
copyholder or a Tudor judge a progressive bourgeois and 
another a feudal aristocrat?’*® We are at least more likely to 
find the answer here than in even the most exhaustive examina- 

21 Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., p. 73. 

22 Past and Present, no. 6, p. 88. This most important reservation was 
mentioned in the last dozen lines of Members of the Long Parliament. 

23 Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., pp. 166-7. 


24 Keeler, op. cit., pp. 25, 30; Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., pp. 162-4. 
25 Tbid., p. 178. 
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tion of members’ pedigrees. Independency, the authors note, 
was strong among M.Ps. from the clothing counties: it was 
weakest in the north and west.6 

Further, to divide members of the House of Commons into 
two parties, labelled ‘royalist’ and ‘parliamentarian’, and then 
to treat all members of the two groups as statistically equiva- 
lent, is misleading. Side by side with men prepared to sacrifice 
property to principle, like Henry Marten or Sir Bevil Grenville, 
our authors perforce list the marginal turncoat on either side 
who had no principles at all. They were aware of the dangers 
here, and they may be right in arguing that no other division 
was possible. But statistics so compiled are of highly dubious 
value. Mr. Pennington recognizes that ‘the crucial problem’ is 
the M.Ps. who were firm opponents of Strafford (and, we might 
add, continued to oppose the court throughout 1641) and yet 
fought for the king.”” Mrs. Keeler’s book shows the very large 
number of M.P.s who no doubt owed their place in the Com- 
mons to their opposition to the government and yet ultimately 
changed sides. Nineteen Cornish M.Ps. swung over to the king 
between the summer of 1642 and the end of 1643.28 There might 
be many reasons for this: fear of the consequences of treason ;?° 
alarm at social disorder (anti-enclosure riots, pressure of London 
citizens on M.Ps.); or possession of estates in areas occupied by 
the royal forces. Something approaching 100 M.Ps. who 
changed sides after 1642 came from areas controlled by royalist 
armies in the early stages of the war. Even an old opponent and 
victim of the court like John Dutton, M.P. for Gloucestershire, 
deserted the parliamentary cause (at the last possible moment) 
‘for the preservation of his house and estate’.29 Of townsmen 
M.Ps., Mrs. Keeler tells us, only one quarter were royalists, 
some belatedly; and most of these came from the strongly 
royalist areas.*! Less significant numerically, but also worthy 
of study, are those M.P.s returned from royal nomination 
boroughs in the areas controlled by Parliament who switched 
over to the locally winning side. Where accidental personal 
considerations must necessarily have played so large a part in 


%6 Tbid., pp. 43-4. 2” Past and Present, no. 6, p. 87. 

28 R. N. Worth, Buller Papers, p. viii. 

29 See a discussion of this point between the Oxinden cousins in The Oxinden 
Letters, 1607-42 (edit. D. Gardiner), pp. 308-9. 

*0 Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., p. 150. 51 Keeler, op. cit., p. 22. 
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deciding the course of action of all M.Ps. who lacked strong 
convictions, it is surely rash to draw from their behaviour con- 
clusions about the nature of the division between the two sides 
who fought the war. The men of principle were no doubt a 
minority on either side of the House. 

(2) This raises the larger question of the applicability of ‘the 
Namier method’ to periods of acute political crisis. The method 
was originally devised to illuminate English politics at the 
accession of George III. It would be difficult to find a period in 
the whole of English history when political issues were less in 
dispute, either in parliament or in the country. It was therefore 
legitimate to apply a technique of analysis which ignored politi- 
cal principles, or treated them as rationalizations of economic 
or other interests. But if we go even a few years forward—to 
the Wilkes question—or a few years back—to the Jacobites, to 
1688—principles begin to rear their inconvenient heads.32 Here 
the Namier method is of more limited value. Messrs. Brunton 
and Pennington analyse their M.Ps. into family groupings, 
local groupings, economic groupings, patronage groupings, age 
groupings. (It may reasonably be argued that family and 
regional groupings were also economic groupings more often 
than Messrs. Brunton and Pennington recognize.3*) But none 
of their groups are united by ideas. Yet there was in the house 
of commons a group of republicans; perhaps some M.Ps. even 
took their religion seriously enough to work together with men 
of like convictions?*4 

About the relation of M.Ps. to the electorate questions must 
also be asked which would have been less relevant in 1760. 
Politics then was what went on at Westminster. But a civil 
war by definition transcends the limits of the old governmental 
institutions. The war was maintained not so much by the 
500 M.Ps. as by the citizens of London, Hull, Gloucester, Ply- 
mouth; by the freeholders of Buckinghamshire riding up to 
London to defend John Hampden; by the russet-coated cap- 
tains of Cromwell’s Ironsides; by the members of the sectarian 
congregations. Even if Messrs. Brunton and Pennington had 


82 T owe this point to discussions with Professor Richard Pares. 

38 Keeler, op. cit., p. 30; Manning, Past and Present, no. 5, p. 72. 

34 ‘Mr. Pennington finds it difficult to understand the division into parties 
in the Commons because he ignores the ideas that underlie it.’ (Manning, Joc. 
cit., p. 90.) 
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established (as they have not) that there were no significant 
economic divisions between M.Ps. on the two sides, they would 
have proved very little about the division in the country. The 
house of commons was elected on the same franchise as had 
prevailed since 1430: naturally men of the same social type as 
in previous parliaments were returned. Parliament contained 
a cross-section of the ruling class. The two houses were divided 
because the ruling class was divided. What needs analysis, if 
we are to understand the civil war, is the exact nature of this 
division; and, second, its relation to divisions in the country at 
large and in the electorate. 

How did any particular M.P. get into parliament? The con- 
testants at Great Marlow were all gentlemen, but they repre- 
sented such different interests that we need different categories 
to place them in. Whitelocke and Hoby ‘stood for the liberty 
of the commons in the election’, with the support of shopkeepers 
and labourers as well as of the burgesses and ‘the ordinary sort 
of townsmen’; their opponent John Borlace, son-in-law of 
Attorney-General Bankes, was a great local landowner. Men 
feared that ‘if they left Mr. Borlace out ... he would not let 
them buy any wood of him, but do them many ill turns’. 
Bankes had to give Borlace the seat for his borough of Corfe 
Castle, vacated by the expulsion of Windebanke from the 
Commons.** The only royalist returned from Northamptonshire 
was M.P. for Higham Ferrers, a borough in the Queen’s join- 
ture.26 Messrs. Brunton and Pennington give away a larger 
point than they appear to realize when they admit that, at the 
time of Pride’s Purge, ‘in the country generally there were 
undoubtedly the beginnings of a resistance by the small men, 
the propertyless and the oppressed’, but ‘little sign of a class 
division’ in Parliament.?’ This means either that Pride’s Purge 
bore no relation to events in the country, or that Messrs. 
Brunton and Pennington are looking for the wrong sort of 
connections. 

The civil war cannot be explained merely by looking at M.Ps. 
Men did not die and kill one another for four years over issues 
which can be satisfactorily analysed by a method evolved for 


35 M. R. Frear, ‘The Election at Great Marlow in 1640’, Journal of Modern 
History, xiv, no. 4, pp. 437-45; Brunton and Pennington, op. cit., p. 167. 

36 Keeler, op. cit., p. 57; of. p. 64. 

37 Brunton and Pennington, op. ctt., p. 182. 
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the parliament of 1760. The civil war was fought about serious 
issues of principle which roused large numbers of men to heroic 
activity and sacrifice. To say that account should be taken of 
these issues need not lead us back to Gardiner’s conception of 
‘the Puritan Revolution’. 

The methods, the techniques of analysis employed by Messrs. 
Brunton and Pennington, and by Messrs. Stone and Trevor- 
Roper, seem to me in danger of giving a false emphasis which, 
unless very great care is taken to guard against it, would render 
their interpretations as lop-sided as Gardiner’s, though on the 
opposite side. By their exclusive concentration on interests, 
whether economic, geographical or those of patronage, the 
impression is given that all politics is a dirty game, struggles 
for the spoils of office, the ‘ins’ versus the ‘outs’, that principles 
are merely rationalizations. I do not believe that material con- 
flicts are the only ones deserving serious analysis. This approach 
indeed brings its own refutation. The civil war did, after all, take 
place, but Messrs. Brunton and Pennington supply no adequate 
explanation of that fact. Mr. Trevor-Roper has to dismiss as 
‘futile’ the deliberate waging of war for trade, colonies and 
markets by the Commonwealth and Protectorate.3§& Yet these 
policies were to be followed by successive governments for the 
next 175 years. The men of undeniable political principle, whose 
theories of democracy inspired the American revolutionaries, 
the Radicals and Chartists, and are still alive today, he dismisses 
as ‘the lunatic fringe’, who were able to become vocal only 
because of the degeneration of politics after 1643. This is not 
dealing very seriously with history. 


IV 


An earnest evangelical once expostulated with Baring-Gould 
about the chorus of ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’. Dangerous 
concessions to ritualism, he thought, were made in the words 

“With the cross of Jesus 
Going on before.’ 
Baring-Gould accepted the criticism with due solemnity, and 
suggested that the low church gentlemen might prefer to sing 
‘With the cross of Jesus 
Left behind the door.’ 


88 Trevor-Roper, op. cit., p. 43, 
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‘The Puritan Revolution’ is dead and buried, and I do not want 
to resurrect it; but need Puritanism be left altogether behind 
the door? The importance of economic issues has been estab- 
lished; but we still have to find a synthesis which will take 
cognizance of this and yet give some explanation of why in 1640 
not only M.Ps. but a large number of other people thought 
bishops the main enemy; why there were so many conflicts 
before 1640 over the appointment of lecturers in town corpora- 
tions; why, when the troops got drunk of a Saturday night in 
1640, their animal spirits were worked off in the destruction of 
altar rails; why Cromwell’s army marched into battle singing 
psalms. 

The following points, I would suggest, will have to be included 
in our ultimate synthesis: 

(i) A much more serious study needs to be made of the 
political effects of the ‘industrial revolution’ of the century 
before 1640. Professor Nef’s valuable suggestions in his Rise of 
the British Coal Industry have not been properly followed up. 
The struggle over monopolies was not only of financial and 
constitutional importance; it was also of the greatest conse- 
quence for the future of capitalism in industry that there should 
be freedom of economic development. Further knowledge here 
might help us to a clearer understanding of the support which 
towns (except sometimes their ruling oligarchies) and the rural 
industrial areas gave to the parliamentary cause. 

(ii) We should also, I believe, look more closely at colonial 
and imperial policies. Since Newton’s book we all recognize the 
crucial importance of the Providence Island Company, but this 
was after all one of the smaller companies. The full political 
effect of disputes over colonial questions on the origin and 
progress of the revolution has never been fully worked out.*? 
But when we find the Witney blanket-makers asking the house 
of lords in 1641 to protect the rights and privileges of the Royal 
Africa Company, we can imagine how many people’s lives were 
already affected by freedom of export.*° 

(iii) Professor Campbell and Dr. Hoskins have directed our 


89 Cf. Manning, Joc. cit., p. 71. There are some valuable chapters on this 
subject in the Russian work quoted on p. 69, n. 6. 

40 Victoria County History of Oxfordshire, ii, 247-8. Viscount Wenman, 
whose family had risen to a peerage through the Witney wool trade, repre- 
sented Oxfordshire in the Long Parliament. 
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attention to the rising yeoman;*! but there has been no full 
analysis of his economic problems in relation to government 
policy, nor of those of the small clothiers and artisans generally. 
Yet traditionally these classes are believed to have formed the 
backbone of the New Model Army, and most contemporaries 
agree in putting them solidly on the parliamentary side, at 
least in the south and east. There is a danger that in riveting 
our attention on the gentry we may underestimate social groups 
which were at least of equal importance once the old stable 
social structure began to crumble, and whose grievances helped 
to make it crumble. 

(iv) This brings us to a subject one mentions with diffidence 
—the people of England. Gardiner and the Whigs often as- 
sumed too lightly that Parliament represented ‘the people’, 
that it is easy to know what ‘the people’ wanted. But the 
modern tendency is again to throw the baby out with the bath 
water, and to leave out of account those who actually fought 
the civil war. Tenants no doubt often turned out to fight as 
their landlords told them, London demonstrations could be 
organized, the rank and file of the New Model Army were not 
all as politically sophisticated as the Agitators. Granting this, 
the evidence still suggests that in 1640 there was a real popular 
hostility to the old régime whose depth and intensity needs 
analysis and explanation, and whose influence on the course of 
events after 1640 we almost certainly tend to underestimate. 
The consumers and craftsmen who suffered from the high prices 
caused by monopolies, the peasants whom Laud’s good inten- 
tions failed to protect,** and who thought the time had come to 
throw down enclosures in 1640-1; the ordinary citizens who 
resisted the Laudian attempt to increase tithe payments; the 
small men for whom the parson of the established church (any 
established church) was ‘Public Enemy No. 1’; the members of 
the sectarian congregations of the sixteen-forties and -’fifties, 


41M. Campbell, The English Yeoman; W. G. Hoskins, Essays in Letcester- 
shire History. 

42 Tt is significant that when the Levellers, the party of the small men, were 
using every stick to beat the parliamentarian leaders, even going so far as to 
say that England used to be merrier before the Reformation, they never, to 
the best of my knowledge, argued that things had been better under Laud 
and Charles I. If the prosperity and ‘social justice’ of the sixteen-thirties had 
had any reality for the small men, it is very unlikely that they would not have 
used this argument. 
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whose naive but daring speculations have still to be properly 
studied in their social setting**—it was these men, not M.Ps. 
or ‘the gentry’, rising or declining, who bore the brunt of the civil 
war. It would also be interesting to have studies of those who 
fought for the king. But I suspect that in the royalist areas the 
traditional ‘feudal’ machinery still worked, landlords brought 
out their tenants, the militia was officered by the gentry of the 
county. The New Model was an army of a new type. 

(v) On the gentry, let us admit that we still do not know 
enough. I personally believe that the contemporary analyses 
of Winstanley, Harrington, Hobbes, Baxter and Clarendon are 
still the safest guides, and that Professor Tawney is more right 
than Mr. Trevor-Roper. But we should stop generalizing about 
‘the gentry’. Mr. Trevor-Roper himself points out the regional 
differences which made a gentleman with £150 a year in Devon 
comparable with one who had far more in the home counties.“ 
We also need to know more about different types of estate 
management and leasing policies, about investments in trade 
and industry, before we can begin to see the way in which the 
rise of capitalism was dividing the gentry into different econo- 
mic classes. We need more regional inquiries like the admirable 
Studies in Stuart Wales of Professor A. H. Dodd, from which we 
learn that South Wales had its ‘Pride’s Purge’ before London. 
The Minute Book of Bedford Corporation, 1647-1664, recently 
edited by Mr. Parsloe, shows how successive coups d’état in the 
town roughly coincided with the changes of government at the 
centre. Such local studies will divert us from exclusive atten- 
tion to the small group of men at Westminster, and help us to 
see the deeper social currents on which the politicians were 
floating. 

(vi) Mr. Trevor-Roper has done a great service in drawing 
our attention to the significance of control of the state. But 
this was not important merely as a source of spoils, of windfall 
wealth for individuals. The state was an instrument of econo- 
mic power, maintaining monopolists and customs farmers, fining 
enclosers, endangering property by arbitrary taxation; in differ- 
ent hands the same instrument was used to confiscate and sell 
land, to pass the Navigation Act which challenged the Dutch 


4 But cf. P. Zagorin, A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution. 
“Od. ctt., p. 52. 
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to fight for the trade of the world, to conquer Ireland and grab 
Spanish colonies. Yet the relation of individuals and groups to 
the state power still needs fuller investigation. 

(vii) We also need far more understanding of ideas, especially 
at the point where they interact with economics. Over twenty 
years ago Mr. Wagner wrote a fascinating article on ‘Coke and 
the Rise of Economic Liberalism’.* This line of thought needs 
fuller working out; it may prove as important as that summar- 
ized in Professor Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism. 
Contemporaries were influenced by legal theories little less than 
by religion: Lilburne held the Bible in one hand, Coke in the 
other. It is therefore important to take legal history out of the 
hands of the lawyers, as religious history has been taken away 
from the theologians, and to relate both to social development. 
Law deals with property relations, and liberty and property 
were the two things most strongly and consistently emphasized 
in the Long Parliament in 1640-1. The fact that after 1640 (and 
after 1660) Sir Edward Coke was regarded as the legal authority, 
whereas before 1640 his writings were suppressed by the govern- 
ment, shows the importance of clarity about the exact relation 
of his legal doctrine to the social and economic changes of the 
seventeenth century. 

(viii) Finally, questions of religion and church government 
should not be ‘left behind the door’. We must have a better 
explanation of their importance for contemporaries than the 
theory that Puritanism helps landowners to balance their in- 
come and expenditure, encourages the bourgeoisie to grind the 
faces of the poor. Professor Haller has shown us how the 
Puritan ministers acted as organizers of something approaching 
a political party; and the ministers were more interested in 
religion than economics. Puritanism means Vane and Milton 
and Bunyan as well as Alderman Fowke, who was ‘not much 
noted for religion, but a countenancer of good ministers’ and 
who was ‘deeply engaged in Bishops’ lands’.4? We are in no 
danger today of forgetting Alderman Fowke and his like; we 
are in more danger of forgetting those who fought well because 
they thought they were fighting God’s battles. We must re- 


45 Economic History Review, vi, no. 1. 
«6 W. Haller, The Rise of Puritanism, passim. 
47 Quoted in J. Stoughton, History of Religion in England, iii, 148. 
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member too the vision of Bacon and George Hakewill and John 
Preston, of a freer humanity glorifying God by abolishing evil 
through profounder knowledge of the world in which men live. 
Bacon’s influence in inspiring revolt against the past became 
widespread only after the political revolution of the sixteen- 
forties :48 modern science entered Oxford behind the New Model 
Army. The connections of religion, science, politics and econo- 
mics are infinite and infinitely subtle. Religion was the idiom 
in which the men of the seventeenth century thought. One does 
not need to accept the idiom, or to take it at its face value, to 
see that it cannot be ignored or rejected as a simple reflex of 
economic needs. Any adequate interpretation of the English 
Revolution must give full place to questions of religion and 
church government, must help us to grasp the political and 
social implications of theological heresy. 


V 


One easy refuge is to say that it is all so complex that no 
interpretation at all is possible. The historian can only record 
the multifarious things that happened, but must not attempt 
to make sense of them. I believe this is to abdicate the his- 
torian’s function. We need not accept Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
interpfetation to applaud his attempt to interpret. Certain 
things we can say. ‘The Puritan Revolution’ failed. The City 
on a Hill was not built in England; the prelates came back in 
1660, welcomed by many who had attacked them in 1640. The 
economic and political revolution succeeded to a much greater 
extent. The end of prerogative courts and of arbitrary taxation 
threatening security of property; sovereignty of parliament and 
common law; effective rule of J.Ps. and town corporations un- 
controlled by Star Chamber or major-generals; end of mono- 
polies; abolition of feudal tenures, but no security for copy- 
holders; conquest of Ireland; the Navigation Act and use of 
sea power for an imperialist policy—these were the lasting 
achievements of the years 1640-60, though some were not finally 
confirmed until 1688. There was much continuity of policy from 
the ’fifties to the ’sixties, and of administrative personnel. 

But, whilst recognizing these facts, I at any rate should not 
wish to interpret them in crudely economic terms. Pym and 


48 Cf. R. F. Jones, Ancients and Moderns, pp. 48-69, 122. 
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the ‘Presbyterians’ were not a mere gang of capitalists, any 
more than Cromwell and the ‘Independents’ were a rabble of 
bankrupt gentlemen. And if we put it at its lowest, one could 
argue that to create the conditions for free capitalist develop- 
ment in England then did open up wide vistas for increasing 
production, for a Baconian relief of man’s estate; whereas the 
régime of Laud and Charles I offered only a Spanish stagnation. 

But my whole argument has been that we should not think 
merely in economic terms. The establishment of parliamentary 
supremacy, of the rule of law, no doubt mainly benefited the 
men of property. But on any showing the abolition of Star 
Chamber and High Commission and monopolies were to the 
advantage of the majority of Englishmen. And political ideas 
had outstripped constitutional achievement. The course of the 
revolution itself led to the emergence of systematic democratic 
political theories, for the first time in modern history.4® The 
theories of Vane, Milton, the Levellers, were not whispered in 
a corner; they had roused large numbers of men and women to 
political action. They were no more forgotten than was the 
public execution of a king of England in the name of his people. 
James IT did not need reminding that he had a joint in his neck. 

This article, then, advocates a return to social interpretations 
current in the seventeenth century, integrated with the results 
of recent research into industrial history and modern interpre- 
tations of the relation between Puritanism and the rise of 
capitalism. I am not convinced by Mr. Trevor-Roper’s argu- 
ment®° that Harrington’s theory of the balance of property was 
merely ‘the cry of the relatively poor mere gentry’, ‘uttered, 
regardless of truth, to inspire waverers in a difficult and uncer- 
tain struggle.’ A social analysis very similar to Harrington’s 
was adopted by many well-informed contemporaries from 
Ralegh and Bacon onwards, and became almost orthodox by 
the time of Locke and Defoe. To account for so widely accepted 
a theory simply in terms of the personal biographies of the 
Harringtonians is as naive as accounting for Lollardy by 


Wyclif’s high blood pressure.*! Any event so complex as a 
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revolution must be seen as a totality. Large numbers of men 
and women were drawn into political activity by religious and 
political ideals as well as by economic necessities. This sense of 
the largeness of the issues, and some of my criticisms of current 
historical fashions, were expressed by no less a person than 
Oliver Cromwell when he asked: 

‘What are all our histories and other traditions of actions in 
former times but God manifesting Himself that He hath shaken 
and tumbled and trampled upon everything that He hath not 
planted? ... Let men take heed and be twice advised, how they 
call His revolutions, the things of God and His working of things 
from one period to another, how, I say, they call them necessities 
of men’s creations.’*? 


We cannot all share Cromwell’s intimate knowledge of the 
ways of the Almighty; but we can, I hope, agree with him that 
mighty revolutions should not be dismissed as the unfortunate 
mistakes of incompetent politicians, or as the product of the 
skill and greed of a few cunning men. No explanation of the 
English Revolution will do which starts by assuming that the 
people who made it were knaves or fools, puppets or automata. 

CHRISTOPHER HI 
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